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In the next book the author attempts to gauge the feelings of 
Romans towards the barbarian invaders, and once again we go 
through Jerome, Orosius, Sidonius, and the rest. The net result is 
what we should have expected, — there are all shades of feeling, all 
varieties of opinion. There is, on the one hand, a deep pessimism, 
a passionate regret for the violated sanctity of Rome ; on the other, 
there is the cheerful optimism which believes in the civilizing mis- 
sion, if not in the perpetual stability, of Rome, or which welcomes 
the German settlers as fresh blood within the frontiers of the Em- 
pire. But to conclude from a few separate expressions of feeling to 
the feelings of the whole society of the age appears to us impossi- 
ble ; and Professor Dill wisely admits as much himself (pp. 285, 
286). The concluding book, which deals with the culture of the 
age, is sane and discriminating. Claudian is not a great name in 
literature, but he is the greatest of that period. We must, how- 
ever, confess to a great interest in reading abput Macrobius, Mar- 
tianus Capella, and other names once famous, but now mostly 
quoted in commentaries. Professor Dill shows himself to be a tol- 
erant and kindly man in his treatment of these literary circles ; 
their pompousness and affectation make us, for our own part, a little 
impatient. But the whole tone of the Professor's book is, above 
everything, sympathetic and generous, and we lay it down with a 
feeling of gratitude for much agreeable writing and much sound 
information. Austin Smyth. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Christian Conquest of Asia. Studies and Personal Ob- 
servations of Religion. Being the Morse Lectures of 1898. 
By John Henry Barrows. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Dr. Barrows, who is chiefly known through the prominent part 
that he took in the organization of the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions, is a clear and pleasant writer. His latest work is far 
from being profound, but it is interesting and noteworthy for the 
broad spirit which, on the whole, pervades it. We say on the whole, 
for occasionally, when speaking of Islam, he falls back into the posi- 
tion of the controversialist, and at other times he assumes the rdle 
of the special pleader. The title of the book is not happily chosen. 
In fact, one is inclined to call it a misnomer, for "The Christian 
Conquest of Asia" is, to a large extent, a mere hope or a fond 
dream. One might with more justice speak of the Asiatic con- 
quest of Christian Europe, for Dr. Barrows himself is free to admit 
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the great influence of the East upon Western thought. The first 
two chapters are taken up with general essays upon Judaism and 
Islam. There is absolutely nothing new nor anything particularly 
suggestive in what Dr. Barrows tells us of these two religions. It 
is quite clear that he has not studied either of them from original 
sources, but he states well-known facts in an agreeable manner, and 
he must be commended, also, for his manifest desire to be fair to both 
Judaism and Islam, though fairer to the former than to the latter. 
No one must, of course, expect scholastic accuracy from a writer 
who is dependent upon translations for his knowledge of the Koran 
and Mohammedan theology, but the errors and slips are not 
numerous. The most serious defect in the chapter on Islam is the 
repetition of stories about Mohammed which scholars have long 
since thrown aside as spurious. To use such stories as the basis for 
passing a criticism upon Mohammedanism is clearly misleading. 

When we come to Dr. Barrows's treatment of Popular and Phil- 
osophic Hinduism, there is much that is exceedingly interesting. 
He is evidently a careful observer, who travelled through India with 
his eyes open. At many places he held conversations with the 
learned native thinkers, and he shows an unusual ability for enter- 
ing sympathetically into their point of view. But, after all, the 
question must be asked whether personal experience, even when 
combined with some general reading, furnishes a sufficient ground 
for forming an estimate of Hinduism? Long residence may, in a 
measure, be a compensation for the study of the original sources of 
a religion, but certainly a trip of a few months' duration is not. 
Had Dr. Barrows's aim in his lectures been merely to give an account 
of the impressions that he received, his book would be most satis- 
factory. But he claims much more. His lectures have what the Ger- 
mans call a Tendenz. Their evident purpose is to stir, advocate, and 
justify the Christianizing of Asia, and more particularly of India, and 
he properly holds that if this is to be done with success, it is neces- 
sary for missionaries and people in general to study Hinduism and 
the peculiarities of the Hindu mind. Judged from this point of 
view, candor compels one to state that the lectures do not make a 
favorable impression, and Dr. Barrows's plea, in consequence, loses 
much of its force. Almost everything that he says about the 
"degrading" character of popular faith in India can be matched 
by an enumeration of conditions that prevail somewhere or the 
other in countries in which Christianity is the religion of the ma- 
jority. It may be held that the superstitious practices of ignorant 
Vol. X No. 1 9 
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Christians are not an inherent part of Christianity ; and this is un- 
doubtedly true, at least in a large degree ; but the same holds good 
of popular Hinduism. Dr. Barrows himself is not to blame for the 
great weakness of his book; it is his method which is at fault. 
One cannot understand a religion without a study of its sources. 
With the best possible intentions, mere observation of a religion 
furnishes a distorted view, simply because observation has its limi- 
tations. It is, to a large extent, accidental what one sees, and, what 
is more to the point, our impressions are too much influenced by 
the conditions under which we observe, to make this the basis for 
judging of so momentous a matter as a religion that has produced a 
most voluminous literature, that has behind it a long and varied his- 
tory, and that presents so many phases as Hinduism. The closing 
chapter on "The Success of -Asiatic Missions" is by far the 
strongest in the book. It reveals the fervency and earnestness of 
the author. His idea of Christianity is high and large, though 
correspondingly vague. While not pleading for any form of Chris- 
tianity, yet it is manifest that preaching pure Christianity meets 
with serious obstacles of a practical character. As long as Christi- 
anity presents such various phases as at present, it seems futile to 
speak of "Asiatic Missions" as though they constituted a unit. 
The great variety, of Christian sects, their divergences in forms of 
worship, constitute the weakness of the general policy of Chris- 
tianizing the East. No one will gainsay the important services 
in the cause of civilization that have been rendered by Christian 
missionaries in the East, and before their devotion and frequent dis- 
play of heroism every one must bow his head in deep respect ; but 
successful conversions here and there — and even several thousand 
conversions would only be equivalent to a "here and there" — seem 
but a small return for the enormity of the effort involved. After 
all, there is considerable philosophy in the remark made by a young 
Brahmin to Dr. Barrows at the close of one of his lectures. " Dr. 
Barrows, you are right in saying that Hinduism has not been a mis- 
sionary religion ; but it is going to be." Dr. Barrows sees fit to 
characterize this remark as a " bit of airy vanity ;" but is it not the 
natural and proper answer to the efforts which are being made by 
missionaries to wean people from a religion to which they are 
strongly attached, and of whose achievements they certainly have 
much reason to be proud ? One need only reverse the situation to 
sympathize with the spirit that prompted the suggestion to offset 
missionary effort by missionary effort. If the Asiatic missions 
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could divorce religious tenets from civilization and devote them- 
selves to the improvement of the morals, and of the general 
condition of the sunken masses in the East, leaving the latter to 
work out their own scheme of salvation, the missions would be ren- 
dering the greatest possible service to humanity — a service in which 
they would have the aid and support of all serious-minded purposes, 
and one which could not fail of ultimate success. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture, the 
Principles, Methods, History, and Results of its Several 
Departments and of the Whole. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 8vo. Pp. xxii., 688. $3.00. 

To those who wish to be acquainted with the principles and 
methods of the modern literary and critical treatment of the Bible 
this book may be commended as a very useful guide. Without 
going into detail as to the origin of the several Biblical books 
(that is, without undertaking to be a history of old Hebrew 
literature), it gives the history of Biblical study, and indicates 
the lines along which fruitful study is to be conducted. Dr. 
Briggs accepts the supernatural point of view as to the origin 
of the Bible, but he holds at the same time that its essential divinity 
does not take it out of the domain of natural growth, and he feels 
at liberty to apply to it without limitation the principles of literary 
criticism. The doctrine of evolution is taken for granted through- 
out the book, — the history of Israel is treated as an evolution, 
and its unity is found in the gradual unfolding of the idea. While 
the author's main interest is theological, he has introduced here 
and there references to the ethics of the Bible. Here, also, it is 
evident, from his discussion, that the Biblical ethical conceptions 
show continuous progress. Dr. Briggs's reading is wide, and this 
volume is a storehouse of information (though it is much more 
than that), with numerous references to authorities. It is what its 
title declares it to be, an introduction to the study of the Bible. 
It is fresh and vigorous in style, and the critical and literary posi- 
tions it takes are those of the most advanced line of Biblical 
science. C. H. Toy. 

Harvard University. 



